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Howdy, boys and girls. Have you seen those 
new miniature radios? Uncle Walrus gave one 
to the penglets for their birthday. It’s small 
enough to fit into the palm of a penglet’s flip- 
per. Peterkin and Petunia played with it for 
days, even taking it to school to show their 
friends. 

Last Tuesday Petunia was playing with it 
again, but this time she looked bored. “Ra- 


” 


dios!” she sniffed. “Uncle Peter, don’t you 
think radios are old-fashioned?” 

“Why, of course not, Petunia,” I said. “It 
was nice of Uncle Walrus to give you a minia- 
ture radio. Why should it be old-fashioned?” 

“‘Ha-ha,” sneered Peterkin. “Petunia’s stuck 
on television. She wants to be a television star, 
and she can’t act any more than Lulu.” 

Lulu, the penglets’ pet lobster, grinned. Pe- 
tunia got up, her face purple. “You'll see!” she 
said ominously. Then she 
flounced out of the room, 
one flipper still holding 
the radio and the other 
clutching a book. The 
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title of the book was Telestarring Made Easy. 

Later that afternoon I was snoozing com- 
fortably when Peterkin rushed into the room. 
Grabbing my jacket, he shrieked something 
about Petunia. 

I leaped to my feet. “Flying fishes!” I 
shouted. ‘“‘Where is she? Is she badly hurt?” 

Peterkin danced towards the door. “There 
she is,” he yelled, pointing at the television set. 
“Look at her!” 

Sure enough, there on the television screen 
was Petunia. Her mouth was open, her eyes 
were round and staring, and her cheeks quiv- 
ered dreadfully. Every now and then she made 
a trembling gesture with one flipper, while the 
other she kept hidden in her pocket. In a voice 
strangely beautiful and unlike her own she 
was singing a song I had never heard before. 

I staggered into a chair. My own niece, a 
penglet prodigy! 

“IT will lift up my 
voice,” warbled the Pe- 
tunia on the screen. 

“I didn’t know she had 








one,” whispered Peterkin close to my ear. 

As the last note died away, the announcer 
darted onto the stage. He grabbed Petunia and 
hugged and kissed her. In a voice choked with 
emotion, and with his head turned so the 
camera caught the tears in his eyes, he said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the Anaesthetic Ama- 
teur Hour is honored to be the discoverer of 
this great new American singer.” He went on 
talking a lot more about “one so young” and 


, 


“untrained genius,” but most of that was 
drowned in the loud applause. And then sud- 
denly Petunia was gone. 

We were still searching the channels for her 
when the door burst open and she flung her- 
self into my lap. “Uncle Peter,” she sobbed. 
“Oh, Uncle Peter, they're after me!”’ 

I decided she must be hysterical after her 
success, and comforted her. We had heard her, 
I told her, and.she had been wonderful. 

“But you don’t understand,” she wept. “That 


Story of the Cover 


“Come to the pond,” said Sabina, 
the oldest, “Let’s pick flowers.” 

“Picking flowers is for girls,” said 
David, who was second oldest. “I’m 
going to take my sailboat.” 

Johnny, the youngest, ran up. “I’m 
coming too,” he shouted, “and I’m 
going to take my explorer’s map.” 

Down on the pond swam a duck 
with four little ducklings. Sometimes 
they dipped underwater. When they 
came up, green waterweeds hung soft 
and dripping from their beaks. 

Birds flew through the air, and a 
hen and her chicken went clucking 
through the juicy grass. 

Sabina picked a bunch of flowers. 
David sailed his sailboat in among 
the ducklings. But Johnny forgot all 
about his explorer’s map and climbed 
into a tree to visit the birds in their 
bird-houses. 
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wasn’t me singing at all. That was the radio!” 

Peterkin and I stared at her. The tears ran 
down her face. 

“I got on the stage . . . and was going to say 
a poem... and then I was so nervous. The 
radio was in my pocket... and I turned it on 
. accidentally . . . and that voice came out. 
And then I just couldn’t stop!” 

There was a loud knocking at the door, and 
Petunia gave a howl. “Oh, Uncle Peter, will 
they make me go to jail when they find out? 
Oh, I’m a fraud!” 

I saw there was no time to lose, so I sent the 
penglets upstairs to bed. Then I opened the 
door. Reporters with pencils and notebooks 
were waiting outside, eager to hear about the 
new singing prodigy. 

Before they could ask any questions, I in- 
vited them into the living room. We sat down. 
“Gentlemen of the press,” I said solemnly, “‘to- 


day is April Ist...” 


Coming Next Month 


Murray T. Pringle tells of the ad- 
venture of a boy who was cast away 
on a deserted island because he could 
The Hot- 
Tempered Boy served as inspiration 


not control his temper. 


for one of our greatest books 

With all the humor and easy rhythm 
of a folk-tale teller, Le Grand writes 
far-off time When the 
Mississippi Was Wild, and how it be- 
came tame enough for settlers to cross 


of the 


..- Marion Holland presents another 
adventure in the lives of Billy and 
Fats, this time when Billy’s Grandma 
Goes to the Fair... Set in Hawaii is 
the story of The Big Old Timer, the 
ferocious wild pig which had made for 
itself a legend of cunning . . . An 
unusually exciting feature is Bicycle 
Games. It gives directions for races 
and other contests of skill that can be 
held on bicycles. 
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AMPOO knew that the dry Goliath 
beetle, which dangled from the bit 
of sinew looped around his neck, was a 
sure charm against crocodiles. Had he not 
crossed the muddy river and returned 
through waters alive with the hungry 


beasts? He had counted no less than ten 
knobby eye-sockets raised above the sur- 
face of the water to watch him as he swam 
to the far shore and back again. But he 
was not so sure his beetle was a charm 
against a leopard. 

Standing at the edge of the Ituri 
jungle, he listened. ‘The late afternoon 
sun beat down, making his black skin 
gleam like polished ebony. He frowned 
as he thrust a bare toe into the hot sand. 
As ‘runner boy for Pigbo, the sultan, he 
should be off, carrying a message to the 
village ruled by Pigbo’s uncle. 

‘The message he was to deliver was clear 
in his mind. As he stood staring at the 
wall of the jungle, he repeated it word 
for word as Pigbo had given it to him. 

“A leopard has killed at our village. 
The evil one ate of the bodies of those 
dead of fever, and the lust is in him. Be- 
ware of the trail through the jungle, for 
it is along the trail the evil one lurks. His 
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mark shows the lack of one toe on the 
right front foot.” 

Nampoo lifted the black beetle be- 
tween his fingers and looked at it. ‘There 
was no time to seek Igwa, the witch man, 
to learn if the charm had powers against 
a man-killing leopard. He must reach the 
village before dark, so that Pigbo’s uncle 
could station men to protect the huts. 

“A leopard kills only in the night.” 
Nampoo spoke out boldly, sending his 
voice toward the jungle. | 

The only answer he got from the 
green depths of the bush was the sharp 
rapping of a telegraph bird in a nearby 
tree. There should have been an immedi- 
ate and loud answer from the colobus 
monkeys. They always answered and 
argued when he shouted into the forest. 

Nampoo toward the 
jungle, then another, and suddenly he 
was running. He ducked under a low- 
hanging vine and found himself on a nar- 
row path. The moment he passed the 


took a step 


vine, it was like stepping into a darkened 
room. The hot dampness of the jungle 
closed in around him, with giant trees 
and ancient vines on each side and over- 
head. As Nampoo raced along, he kept 
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thinking that in the deep jungle there 
was no day, only blue-green twilight, 
which was little better than night. The 
leopard would hunt if he was hungry, and 
Nampoo knew that leopards are always 
hungry. 

‘Faster,’ Nampoo muttered. “Run 
faster, boy.”’ But he could not run faster 
and still run silently. His jungle train- 
ing, which was as good as that of the 
leopard, had taught him not to crack 
twigs on the path or to brush aside moss. 
He must move through the bush without 
disturbing it, silent as a shadow. 

Only once in the first mile of running 
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did Nampoo leave the trail, and that was 
when over it he spotted a twenty-foot 
python lying along a low limb. The big 
snake was waiting for a victim, and Nam- 
poo knew it would drop on him as readily 
as it would drop upon an animal moving 
below its ambush. He circled the snake. 

Back on the trail he moved swiftly, 
worried because he had lost precious time 
wiggling through the tough vines and 
bushes. His first panic was over, and he 
settled down to a steady pace. But his ears 
were alert, and his eyes were open for the 
slightest movement. The leopard would 
lurk close to the trail between the villages, 
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because that was where he would find 
lone travelers. 

As Nampoo ran, he checked the green 
twilight so that he would be warned of 
the coming of darkness. ‘The jungle night 
would close in quickly, and it would be 
black. The thought of being caught by 
the darkness made him increase his pace 
a little. 

The trail now wound upward on a 
gentle grade. Nampoo recognized an an- 
cient wild fig tree and knew he was near- 
ing the home of the hairy ones. For a mat- 
ter of half a mile he would be in open 
country. He always dreaded passing 
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through the private grounds of the 
baboons because they were a quarrelsome 
lot. But today he was glad to hear their 
harsh grunting. They were deadly ene- 
mies of the leopard because he killed and 
ate many of their young. 

Caution made him pause just inside 
the bush to check the open ground. It 
would not be safe to burst into the midst 
of a gathering of hairy ones. He saw that 
there were about twenty of them resting 
under a fig tree not far from the trail. 
They lolled about, some on rocks, others 
stretched out on the grass, scratching 
their huge bellies. 








A half-dozen old females were gathered 
around the master of the band, grooming 
his fur and scratching him. Several 
mothers sat on rocks with babies in their 
arms. Nampoo watched and tried to make 
up his mind whether to run boldly past 
the baboons or to circle around them. 
‘They were ugly beasts in looks and tem- 
per, and any of the grown animals would 
stand taller than Nampoo. ‘Their bodies 
were covered with silvery gray fur, and 
the old male had a silver mane which 
hung around his shoulders. 

Suddenly the old male sat up and gave 
a bark. At once the entire band was alert 
and chattering loudly, waving their arms 
and pulling their thick lips back from 
long, yellow fangs. Nampoo shrank back 
into the bush, fearing that the old male 
had caught his scent. The leader was 
looking straight at the spot where he 
stood, and his mouth was working furi- 
ously. Then the thought struck Nampoo 
that the baboon might have caught the 
scent of the leopard. He turned to stare 
into the dense tangle of growth at his 
back. His ears strained for a sound, but 
the baboons were in full cry and he could 
hear nothing. 

Slowly Nampoo’s eyes moved, first to 
the creeper beside the trail, then to the 
matted mass of lichens and ferns and 
orchids covering a fallen log. There was 
a round spot of sunlight on the log, let 
through by an opening in the leaves and 
vines above. A mass of giant butterflies 
had settled upon the sunny spot, and their 
moving wings reflected splashes of color. 

But there was another movement, not 
made by the wings as they opened and 
closed. Behind the big log some creature 
was crouching. Nampoo knew it as surely 
as though he had been able to see through 
the log. He saw the dreaded markings, 
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the pattern of spots and curves found on 
the face of a leopard. 

He backed slowly toward the open. He 
would have shouted if he had been able 
to open his mouth. The face vanished, 
but Nampoo did not stop moving. 

His slow movements changed to a wild 
leap as he heard a low growl followed by 
the snapping of vines back of the log. He 
heard the solid thud of huge pads land- 
ing on the ground behind him, and his 
voice came back to him, and he shouted 
wildly. No man could run away from a 
leopard, but Nampoo had stopped think- 
ing. He bolted out into the open. 

The instant he burst into the sunlight 
he pivoted and ducked to the right. Even 
in his terror, he remembered not to rush 
at the baboons. As he turned aside, he 
caught the flash of a lank body, its spots 
gleaming in the sun, its fangs bared. The 
leap of the leopard had been deflected by 





As the leopard swerved from his dash, 


a stout creeper. Nampoo had time to dive 
over a big rock. He landed head down 
and had to scramble to get his feet under 
him. 

As he righted himself, he was aware of 
other sounds beside the snarl of the leop- 
ard. ‘The male baboon was roaring with a 
voice equal to that of a lion, and the roar 
came from very close to the rock where 
Nampoo crouched. Nampoo 
down behind the rock. 

Caught between two such deadly ene- 
mies, he was helpless. But when no hairy 
hand reached over the rock, he lifted his 
head. What he saw made his eyes open 


pressed 


very wide. The big ape was leaping to 
meet the leopard, screaming with rage. 
The leopard swerved from his dash to- 
ward the rock to face the baboon. For a 
second he crouched, then leaped at the 
throat of the hairy one. The old male 
rushed forward, his huge arms lifted. He 
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the baboon charged, huge arms lifted. 
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caught the leopard, and for a moment 
nothing could be seen but a whirling mass 
of fur. Most of the baboons had vanished 
into the woods, but a pair of females 
charged down to help the old one. The 
air was filled with snarling. The baboon 
used his powerful arms and saber-sharp 
fangs, while the leopard ripped and 
slashed with claws and teeth. 

The females got in a few blows, but 
the fight did not last long enough for 
them to help much. In less than a minute, 
the leopard was dead. 

The old male was so filled with fury 
that he tore the leopard apart with his 
huge hands and his fangs. ‘The females 
hurried toward the jungle, whimpering 
loudly, and the old male turned to follow 
them, one hand over a gaping wound in 
his side. And now he, too, was whimper- 
ing just like a wounded man. 

Nampoo remained behind the rock for 
some time. When he could no longer 
hear the baboons in the jungle, he arose 
and looked down at the mangled carcass 
of the leopard. He had to move closer to 
make sure it was the man-killer. He 
moved cautiously, for he did not trust 
even a dead leopard. 

Edging around the carcass, he peered 
at the forepaws. Suddenly he laughed. 
‘This was the evil one, the leopard with 
one pad missing on a fore-foot. 

‘Ho! Ho!” Nampoo shouted loudly, 
and when he heard his own voice, he felt 
braver. Kneeling, he leaned forward and 
began jerking bristles from the muzzle of 
the killer. 

He would gather a fortune, and there 
was no one around to demand a share. 
No one in any village would have such a 
charm as he would possess. In his excite- 
ment, he rested one hand upon the ugly 
head while he plucked bristles. 
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SCOTCH BOY _ KILTS TAM O SHANTER STOCKINGS FISH BAGPIPES 
Shery by These are all the things the story tells about. iene 
eb Guan When you see these pictures in the story, just siti 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. L GRANT 
In a land called Scotland there lived a little He wore 4 


for trousers, a Sa on his head and long wool rl , He liked to 


<ex _ _ but most of all he loved to play music on the ee 
went out to catch some BS sas 
his oa and his aa , pulled up his ey and sat down on a 


rock to Soa | . He waited and waited all day, but no ins came. 


So the next day the little decided to take his cs with him to 
practice while he waited for the <e« . He threw in his line and started 


to play the e . Well, when the ee heard the wR 


they came swimming from everywhere to see what was happening. So the little 


filled his Daf with Be a pulled down his A on his rl 
tucked his under his arm and went home for a nice <n dinner. 





One day the little He took off 

















Muscle Magic 


By GRACYE DODGE WHITE 
Illustrated by FRANK DOBIAS 


Peter Peterson filled his cheeks with 
air and blew. The eight candles on his 
birthday cake flickered and went out. 

“Good! Good! I'll get my wish,” cried 
Peter. “I’m going to have a muscle as 
hard as a rock. I'll have a muscle as big as 
a hen’s egg.” 

The other boys looked worried. 

‘No, you won't,” said one. “You told 
your wish. Now you won’t get it.” 

Peter laughed. He didn’t believe that 
telling the wish would keep him from 
getting it. 

But after a few days he wasn’t so sure. 
When he bent his elbow, there wasn’t a 
sign of a lump. When he pinched his up- 
per arm with his thumb, it wasn’t a bit 
hard. 

“Just flabby skin. I guess my wish isn’t 
going to come true,” he said sadly to his 
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I shouldn't have told it when I 
blew out the candles.” 

“T honestly don’t believe you can de- 
pend on the candles for your muscle,” 
Mrs. Peterson told him, “‘but perhaps 
there are other ways besides wishing.” 

“Howe” Peter was all ears. 

Mrs. Peterson wrinkled her forehead. 
“Why don’t you try taking cod-liver oil 
more regularly? It might help.” 

Peter was willing to try anything for a 
muscle—even cod-liver oil. So he took a 
tablespoon of it every day. He even licked 
the spoon. 


mother. 


The cod-liver oil gave him an appe- 
tite, but not a big muscle. 

‘“T guess I never will get a muscle,” said 
Peter, discouraged. He pushed his dinner 
plate away and asked for a piece of cake. 

Mr. Peterson peered over his glasses 
at Peter's plate. “_Mmm, I don’t know 
much about muscle building, but if I 
were you I'd finish my vegetables before 
I started in on dessert. I’ve an idea spin- 
ach and carrots make more muscle than 
cake with chocolate frosting.” 

“Do you think so?” Peter pulled the 
plate back and ate his vegetables. 

Every meal after that, Peter never 
failed to eat his vegetables. Day by day he 




















got stronger and sturdier. Mr. Peterson 
snapped his suspenders with pride and 
said, “I bet that son of mine could lick 
his weight in wildcats.” 

“But it’s a muscle I want,” sighed 
Peter. He bent his elbow and felt his up- 
per arm with his thumb and finger. “‘It 
feels just like a jellyfish.” 

‘Why don’t you go over and see Aunt 
Rose,’’ suggested his mother. “She reads 
books about body building. She might be 
the very person to help you.” 

Peter hurried right over to his aunt’s 
house. She was dressed in shorts and was 
in the den doing what she called her cal- 
isthenics. 

Peter watched her closely. 

She raised her arms straight up over 
her head as she counted, “‘One, two.”’ 

She bent over and tried to touch her 
toes, saying, “Three, four... oomps.” 

Peter asked her why she said oomps 
and she said it was because she was plump 
and bending over wasn’t easy. Then she 
asked Peter if there was anything she 
could do for him. 

He said, ‘““Yes, Aunt Rose, I wish you 
would help me get a big muscle.” 
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“Do your calisthenics, dearie,” said 
Aunt Rose. “Do them every day, and who 
knows?” 

Peter hurried home. Every day he 
raised his arms straight over his head as 
he counted, “One, two.” He touched his 
toes as he said, “Three, four.”’ 

He didn’t have to say the oomps be- 
cause it was easy for him to bend over. 
He could do it as many as fifty times ‘with- 
out getting tired at all. 

But even the calisthenics did not give 
him a big muscle. 

One night Peter and his grandmother 
were watching a television show. Sud- 
denly Zimba Zoom, the strong man, ap- 
peared. He bent his elbows, and muscles 
as large as turkey eggs popped up all over 
the upper part of his arms. 

‘Look! Gammy, look!” Peter bounced 
up and down in his chair. “Oh, what I'd 
give to have muscles like those.” 

Grandmother stopped clicking her 
knitting needles and pointed one at 
Peter. “You never will get them sitting 
up late nights, watching television shows. 
If I wanted to develop a muscle, I would 
go to bed with the chickens.” 

So Peter took his grandmother’s ad- 
vice. Every night he went to bed early. 
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Mr. Mose kept on thinking, 








Folks began to notice how healthy that 
Peterson boy looked. Red cheeks, sturdy 
body, shining eyes. 

“You don’t hear them saying anything 
about my muscle, though,” said Peter. 
‘They can't. Because I haven't got one.”’ 

One day, when Peter was feeling very 
blue, he remembered about Mr. Mose 
who lived across the tracks. Mr. Mose was 
supposed to be the wisest man in town. 
Folks said he had gone all his life with- 
out doing a bit of work. 

Peter decided to go to see him. 

Mr. Mose’s house was a ramshackle af- 
fair, set in the center of a plot of land that 
was cluttered with everything under the 
sun. Peter picked his way over broken 
boxes, pieces of board, dead tree limbs 
and piles of shingles. He knew where he 
would find Mr. Mose. For years, he’d 
spent every fair day lying under the elm 
tree back of the house. 

That’s right where he was. He was 
stretched out on the ground with a bat- 
tered straw hat pulled down to shade his 
eyes. His hands were folded over his 
chest. When he breathed, his hands rode 
up and down. Up and down. 

Mr. Mose looked so comfortable and 
happy Peter hated to disturb him. He 














and Peter kept on sawing. 




















was about to tiptoe away when Mr. Mose 
raised his head just a bit and said, ‘“What 
can Ole Man Mose do for you, boy?’’ He 
sounded so kind that it was easy for Peter 
to pour out his troubles. 

Mr. Mose lifted his hat and peered out 
at Peter. Then he settled back again. For 
a few seconds he didn’t stir. A bee did a 
tail spin around his nose, but he paid it 
no mind. 

Peter was wondering if the old man 
had gone back to sleep when he spoke. 
“Well now,” he drawled, “‘you look like 
a lad who could get himself a big muscle 
without too much trouble. Take a skinny 
boy, he couldn't. But you got a nice build. 
Reckon if I lie here an’ think about it a 
spell I may get an idea. Meantime, while 
you're waiting, why don’t you get busy 
an’ saw up a bit of the wood what’s a-lyin’ 
around? The buzzin’ of the saw may help 
me think up a way for you to get a 
muscle.” 

Peter was grateful to Mr. Mose. He 
was perfectly willing to do some sawing. 
He found an old rusty saw under the 
porch and began working at once. All 
afternoon he sawed and sawed. 
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All afternoon Mr. Mose lay very still. 
Peter thought he must be thinking about 
the muscle, though he said nothing, not 
a word. 

At last a neat little pile of wood lay on 
the ground. It was getting close to supper- 
time. 

“Very good, boy,” said Mr. Mose, rais- 
ing himself up on one elbow. “Trouble 
is though, I haven't quite made up my 
mind about that there muscle. Do you 
reckon you could come back tomorrow 
an’ do a bit more sawing? Then I could 
maybe do a little more thinking?” 

Peter said he would be glad to. And he 
did. He went back not only the next day, 
but the next and the next and several 
days after. 

The pile of wood grew and grew. And 
Peter piled it neatly in an old lean-to 
right next to the kitchen. 

After several weeks the yard was neat 
as a pin. Peter disturbed the old man’s 
thinking one day to tell him there wasn’t 
any more wood to saw. 

Mr. Mose raised himself up on his el- 
bow. He glanced over at the lean-to and 





“That's muscle magic!” Peter said. 


saw the fine pile of wood Peter had cut. 
‘Boy, has I got myself a nice supply of 
wood,” he said. 


“But what about my muscle?” Peter 
asked. He didn’t know if he should bring 
up the subject but he was getting wor- 
ried. After all, several weeks had passed 
since that first day when Mr. Mose had 
promised to help him. 

“Good land,” said the old man in a 
surprised voice, “hasn’t you got yourself 
that muscle yet?”’ 

“I don’t think so,”’ said Peter. To tell 
the truth, he had been so busy sawing 
wood for the past weeks he had com- 
pletely forgotten to feel and see. 

“You come long down here and let 
Ole Man Mose take a look.” 

Peter knelt down on the grass beside 
the old man. He bent his elbow, and an 
amazing thing happened. A bulge began 
showing under his jersey. It got larger 
and larger and larger. 

“Boy, has you got a muscle,” said Mr. 
Mose as he sucked in his breath. ““Thun- 
dering ‘Tarnation, it’s a walloper.”’ 

“Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Mose,” 
called Peter over his shoulder as he raced 
out of the yard toward home. 

The Peterson family was sitting on the 
front porch. 

‘Look-it. Look-it,” shrieked Peter as he 
rolled up his jersey and bent his elbow. 

‘“That’s what comes from taking your 
cod-liver oil,” beamed Mrs. Peterson. 

“And eating all your vegetables,” 
smiled Mr. Peterson. 

“And doing your calisthenics,” 
Aunt Rose proudly. 

‘And going to bed with the chickens,” 
said Grandmother nodding. 

‘And something else,” added Peter. 

‘‘What’s that?”’ asked Grandmother. 

‘Mr. Mose’s muscle magic,’ Peter said. 


said 
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SPORT 
Close-up 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


MARBLE CHAMPION 


I T WAS a tough shot to 
make. Bob Retzlaft’s 
shooter was six feet from 
the last marble in the cir- 
cle. If he could knock the 
last marble out of the 
ring, he’d win the cham- 
pionship at the Southern 
Marbles ‘Tournament at 
Greensboro, N. C. 

The crowd was quiet as 
Bob Retzlaff dropped into position. He 
took a long time in aiming, then slit. 
His shooter headed straight for the target 
and knocked the final marble sharply and 
cleanly out of the ring. Bob Retzlaff was 
1950 Southern Marbles Tournament 
Champion. 

Wearing his champion’s crown, Bob 
Retzlaff shows Srory PARADE readers the 
grip and the shooting position he used 
to win the championship. Bob places his 
right knee on the ground and keeps his 
left foot under his body to take some of 
the weight off his knee. He leans forward 
on his left hand, which helps him to hold 
his balance. 

Bob holds the shooter between his 
thumb and first finger. His thumb is bent 
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against the marble, of course. His shoot- 
ing hand is loose and relaxed, while the 
marble is held firmly as he aims. The 
knuckles of Bob’s shooting hand rest 
lightly on the ground. Bob’s eyes are on 
the marble at which he is aiming. 

The flick of Bob’s thumb will send the 
shooter rolling toward the target. But in 
shooting, only the first joint of Bob's 
thumb moves. If he were to move his 
shooting hand even slightly, it would 
throw the marble off its course, and he’d 
surely miss the shot. 

As a prize for winning the champion- 
ship, Bob was given a brand-new bicycle 
and a free trip to Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, where he was a runner-up in the 
National Marble Tournament. 
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THE EARTH SHAKES AS JOHNNY POPS INTO VIEW 
JOHNNY STARTS TO GROW. THROUGH A CRACK. 
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HIS CLOUD OF SMOKE A RIVER OF LAVA 
CAN BE SEEN FOR MILES. BURSTS FROM HIS SIDE. 
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SNOW FALLS ON JOHNNY GLACIERS BEGIN TO 
WHEN HE COOLS OFF. WEAR JOHNNY AWAY. 
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JOHNNY'S SNOWY SLOPES MELTING SNOW AND ICE MAKE 
ARE FINE FOR SKIING. WATER FOR POWER DAMS. 
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JORWNY VOLCANO 


By RALPH S. MASON 
Illustrated by the Author 


HE earth had been shivering and 

shaking for some time. One day the 
earth shook even harder than usual, and 
fire and smoke began to shoot up from a 
tiny hole in the surface. A low mound of 
ashes formed, with a big cloud of smoke 
billowing above it. It was young Johnny 
Volcano. 

Although Johnny was very small, he 
was quite noisy and rambunctious. He 
had been busy for a long time before he 
popped into sight, working his way up to 
the surface from deep down in the earth. 
The earthquakes had helped Johnny get 
to the surface by opening a crack through 
the rocks for him. 

Now Johnny was rumbling and roar- 
ing more loudly every minute. The red- 
hot lava which rushed up to the top of 
the small hill of ashes was coming from a 
big mass of molten rock far down in the 
earth. This hot lava widened the crack 
more and more. 

Soon Johnny was over five hundred 
feet high, and he was sending up a cloud 
of smoke which could be seen for miles 
around. At night the hot lava in his crater 
on top of the ashes lit up the cloud of es- 
caping smoke and steam. Every few min- 
utes Johnny would toss hot pieces of rock 
high into the sky. They looked like giant 
skyrockets. 

One day a river of lava burst from 
Johnny’s side and began to flow out over 
the countryside. When the lava flow 
cooled, it cracked up into dark, rough 
blocks full of holes. 
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Johnny Volcano kept right on grow- 
ing for many, many years. He would be 
quiet for a long time, then suddenly he 
would roar and rumble and fill the air 
with smoke and ashes. 

Every time when Johnny Volcano 
calmed down again, he was a little bit 
bigger and higher than before. 

After awhile Johnny grew old and 
feeble. ‘The snow that fell on him did 
not melt because he had become so high. 
The snow kept piling up until it turned 
to ice, and the ice turned into glaciers 
which began wearing Johnny away. He 
had been a rounded, smooth-sided moun- 
tain, but now he began to look uneven 
and jagged because the soft rocks wore 
away faster than the hard ones. 

Although Johnny has lost his old fire 
and doesn’t show off the way he did at 
first, he still has lots of fun. People dis- 
covered that Johnny’s snow-covered 
slopes are perfect for skiing and other 
snow sports. Parties of mountain climb- 
ers rope themselves together and climb 
to the top of Johnny to see the wonderful 
view. 

Johnny has helped the world in other 
ways, too. Engineers dammed the streams 
that flowed from his glaciers. ‘The water 
behind the dams makes electricity for the 
big cities far away and irrigation water 
for the farms in close by mountain valleys. 

But there may be life in Johnny Vol- 
cano yet. Any day he may send up a few 
puffs of steam and smoke, just to keep in 
practice! 
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rae young Hendersons—Lester, 
Jodie, and Ellen—sat in a row on 
the warm grass and stared at the tall fence 
marking the neighboring property. It was 
a spite fence, put up to shut out Grand- 
father Henderson and his family, which 
included this newly arrived trio of visi- 
tors from the North. 

Built close to the fence was a small 
white house, intended originally for a 
tool house. Grannie Henderson had pre- 
sented it to Les, Jodie, and Ellen to use 
as their special clubhouse during their 
stay at Riveredge Plantation. Before 
clearing it of its many years’ accumula- 
tion of old newspapers, boxes, and dis- 
carded furniture, the new tenants had de- 
cided to look it over. 

‘“T wish it wasn’t so near that mean old 
fence,’ Jodie said. “I think feuds with 
your neighbors are horrid. What was it 
all about, anyhow?” 

Les grinned. “Grannie said it had 
something to do with a boundary line. 
They haven't spoken for years.” 

He stopped, for the fence had begun 
to shake as if someone were climbing up 
from the other side, and a moment later 
a bright, carrot-red head popped up over 
the top. Under the red thatch was a freck- 
led face lighted by a grin. 

“Hi, you folks just come to visit?” the 
boy asked. “I heard you talking, and I 
was thinking how swell it would be if we 
could do things together. I have a lot of 
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) The Treasure Map 


By MARGUERITE ASPINWALL 
” Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 
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sharp ideas about ways to have fun, but 
no one to do ’em with.” 
“You 





mean you don’t have any 
Les asked, astonished. 

The boy climbed up higher, hooking 
one leg over a sharp-pointed paling. 

“We're too far from school here, so I 
have lessons at home with my grand- 
father,” he said, obviously not liking the 
arrangement. “I’m David Arthur.” 

‘I’m Les Henderson, and these are my 
sisters, Jodie and Ellen,’’ Les took up the 
introductions. “We're going to be here 


all spring and summer.” 


friends?” 


‘And Grannie Henderson has given us 
this tool house for our own place,” Jodie 
put in. “Maybe you could come over and 
help us fix it up. There’s a lot of stuff in 
there, even an old sea chest of our Uncle 
Martin’s. He was a sea captain, and he 
used to bring home wonderful things 
from all over the world. I’m crazy to get 
at that chest.” 

An angry roar from the other side of 
the spite fence interrupted her. “David, 
come down at once! Mr. Henderson 
won't be any better pleased to have you 
scraping acquaintance with his visitors 
than I am.” 

David's face lost its eagerness so swiftly 
that Jodie felt a surge of protest flame up 
in angry color from her pointed chin to 
her wide brown eyes. 

David tried manfully to protest. “But 
Grandfather, I only—’” and was cut short 
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once more by his angry grandfather. 

“TI said ‘come down’ and I meant it. 
There will be no visiting between River- 
edge and Live Oaks.” 

David’s shamed glance went miserably 
to the trio below him, and Jodie waved 
to show she wasn’t offended. His face 
brightened, and she saw a flicker of his 
grin reappear, followed by a look of imp- 
ish decision. As plainly as if he had said 
it, Jodie knew that he had had one of his 
“sharp ideas.”’ 

So much at Riveredge was new to the 
Hendersons that they were kept busy for 
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several days, but on the fourth morning 
they set themselves to cleaning out the 
tool house. 

They decided to start with Uncle Mar- 
tin’s sea chest. And it was there, right on 
top, that they found the map. 

Obviously the map was old. It was 
stained yellow with what they imagined 
was sea water, and here and there the ink 
—a funny color, too, bright blue—had run 
over the outlines of the map. In one 
corner a skull and crossbones had been 
carefully drawn, and under it there were 
roughly lettered directions: 


ce] 


With a shamed look the boy began to climb off the fence. 











“Bulk of treasure 10 paces south of 
giant live oak and 20 paces west. Coins 
and bar silver here. Quarter mile from 
fresh water creek, above natural dam.”’ 

‘There were some smeared figures that 
looked like latitude and longitude read- 
ings, and the rest of the parchment was 
covered by the map. Red lines marked 
the position of tree and treasure. 

Les was the first to speak. ““Well—golly 
dinks! It must be an old pirate map Uncle 
Martin found in his travels. Where do 
you suppose the place is? I didn’t know 
pirates could write such good English as 
all that.”’ 

“Oh, some of them were educated 
men,” Ellen said eagerly. ‘We read about 
them in school. The educated ones were 
the worst, mostly.”’ 

Jodie had turned the map over and was 
studying some penciled notes. ‘“Look—I 
believe Uncle Martin wrote this,” she 
said. ‘‘It’s signed ‘M.H.’”’ 

Les snatched at the paper and read 
aloud, * ‘I have reason to believe this map 
refers to a spot near the boundary line be- 
tween Riveredge and the Arthur planta- 
tion. The fresh water creek it mentions 
could be Sweetwater Branch—the lat. and 
long. figures work out.’ ”’ 

The three gazed at one another, wide- 
eyed. 

“B-But why didn’t he hunt for it, 
then?” Ellen protested. 

‘Maybe he did—or maybe something 
prevented him or he died before he got 
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‘round to it,” Jodie said. “Besides, there 
was that feud between Granddad and 
Colonel ‘\>thur.”’ 

Les nodded and drew a long breath. 
“We'll probably never know. But why 
don’t we try to find the treasure our- 
selves? At night, after everyone’s asleep.” 

Ellen shrank. “I'd be scared to.” 

“Well, I'll go,’ Jodie shouted and 
jumped up and down, hugging herself. 
“Oooooh! Les! ‘Tonight?”’ 

“O.K., tonight,” he agreed. “It'll be a 
good game, though there’s not much 
chance we'll find anything. Ellen can 
stay home if she’s a cowardy custard.” 

“Tm not,” Ellen said. ““But Grannie 
wouldn't like it, I know.” 

Jodie, refusing to discuss it, sat down 
on the dusty tool-house floor, the map on 
her knees. “We'll need a flash and some 
shovels—”’ 

“T saw two in the barn. I'll borrow them 
after supper,” Les promised. “You can 
bring the flashlight Mom gave us.”’ 

Of course, in the end, Ellen went too. 
She was more afraid of staying behind 
and worrying, than of being along and 
knowing what was happening. 

Fortunately for the treasure-seekers, it 
was a night perfectly suited to the expedi- 
tion. The moon would not be up until 
much later, and the shadows were black 
and solid under the trees as they crossed 
the garden. A trellis that supported a 
heavy old wisteria vine provided a ladder 
to the roof of the tool house, and once up 
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there, they found the stars gave a lumi- 
nous quality to the darkness that let them 
see where they were going. 

Les went down the other side of the 
fence first, and found to his surprise that 
someone—David probably—had set heavy 
nails as foot rests at intervals in the pal- 
ings. It was simple enough after that. 
They gathered in a huddle at the foot of 
the spite fence, and Jodie pointed out the 
enormous live oak silhouetted against the 
darkness. 

‘There couldn't 
be two such huge old trees on the bound- 
ary line.” 


‘That must be the one. 


“Ten feet south,’ ”’ Ellen recited. “Are 
you sure which is south, Les?” 

“Of course. I'll pace it off. One of you 
girls hunt up some sticks to use for mark- 
evs.” 

They drove one into the grass where 
Les’ foot rested at the count of “‘ten,” 
and he turned right to pace off twenty 
more steps. 

Fortunately the soil was soft and sandy, 
and it was amazing how fast the hole 
grew. 

‘We'll probably have to go down six—”’ 
Les began, when Jodie uttered a startled 
squeak and fell into the excavation. She 
came up gasping, holding out something 
—something that glinted. 

Les spoke first. ‘‘It’s—gold! Golly dinks! 
It's—” 

“One of that old pirate’s pieces-of- 
eight,” Jodie gasped. 
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“We've found it!” 
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She started nervously as something 
moved in the shadows, 
voice said, 


and a familiar 
“It’s me—David. Don’t make 
any noise, kids.” 

A head poked through the bushes and 
was followed by a thin, wiry body in 
sweater and blue jeans. David Arthur 
moved over to examine the big gold piece 
Jodie was holding out stiffly. 

“Swell,” ‘Find any others?” 

Jodie flashed a puzzled glance at him. 
Somehow he didn’t seem excited enough 
for the tremendousness of the occasion. 
And he was accepting quite naturally the 
fact of a treasure hunt. 

Les said, 


he said. 


Say, take the other spade, 
Dave? We'll get along faster 


without the girls.” 


will you, 


Ellen handed it over, and for a while 
there was no sound except the soft slither- 
ing of sand being flung over the side of 
the excavation. Then, abruptly, Les for- 
got all caution and let out a whoop, 
scooping up a handful of sand in which 
several objects glittered. 
don’t 


“Oh, darn you, Les Henderson, 


make such a racket!’’ David muttered, 
glancing anxiously over his shoulder. 

His warning came too late. In the dis- 
tance, a dog began to bark. 

Les said, “I was so excited I forgot. 
Sorry. Can't you stop him?” 

David whistled softly, and a big golden 
retriever shot into the clearing to rub 
against the boy’s leg 

Jodie couldn't resist stooping to rub 
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his ears. “Oh, what a beauty!” she 
whispered. “Do you think your grand- 
father heard him, David?”’ 

David groaned. “Yeah—he’s coming! I 
was afraid Major’d wake him.”’ 

A flashlight appeared in the trees, mov- 
ing toward them, and Major bounded off 
to meet it, evidently feeling this was some 
special sort of game. 

‘“‘Who’s there?” Colonel Arthur's voice 
called, and then, with a change of tone, 
“That you, David? Who's with you?” 

“The Hendersons from next door,” 
Jodie answered for the boy. She stepped 
into the clearing. “We're digging for 
treasure, and we've found it!” Frightened 
though she was, she couldn’t keep the 
thrill out of her voice. 





Before they could stop him, the big retriever began to bark loudly, 





Colonel Arthur looked alarmingly tall 
as he stood staring down at Jodie. 
“Wh-what did you say?” he demanded. 
His glance took in the excavation under 
the oak. “I see,” he wound up, but he 
didn’t sound quite so ferocious now, even 
when he said, “I suppose it hadn’t oc- 
curred to you that you were digging on 
my land?” 

Jodie told herself, “Why, he’s inter- 
ested, but he doesn’t want us to know.” 
She smiled up at him. 

‘We were so excited we didn’t remem- 
ber about trespassing,’’ she confessed. ‘‘I 
don’t think we've really done much harm. 
It was kind of bare there, on account of 
the shade the big tree makes. You see,” 
she explained, ‘““Grannie gave us per- 

mission to go through 
Uncle Martin’s sea chest 
in the tool house, and 
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we found the map—an honest-to-goodness 
pirates’ map. It said to dig ten paces south 
of that live oak and then twenty west. So 
Les paced it off, and we found—this!”’ 

She held out the hand which clutched 
the first gold piece, and Colonel Arthur 
trained his flashlight on it. They heard 
him draw in his breath. ‘An old Spanish 
doubloon,” he said. “You mean you 
actually dug it up here?” 

“Yes, and Les found three more. Show 
him, Les!” 

The Colonel took even longer over the 
coins Les put in his hand. “But these 
aren't Spanish,’’ he said at last. “One's 
Dutch, and the other’s English.’”” When 
he looked up, his face was grim again. 
‘And the Dutch piece is much too mod- 
ern for pirates. Suppose you let me see 
that map.” 

David made a quick move as if to stop 





and then the Colonel appeared. 


Ellen, who had started toward the dig- 
gings where they had left it. Then his 
hand dropped to his side. He kept his eyes 
on the ground at his feet. 

“You see—it’s really old,” Ellen said 
timidly, handing it over. 

The Colonel did not answer at once, 
but finally he gave a short bark of laugh- 
ter. “Not too old, though, and I'd say the 
ink’s decidedly modern. I think I even 
recognize the map this was copied from. 
Looks suspiciously like the end paper 
from one of the books in my own library. 
I'd be interested to know who put it in 
Martin Henderson’s old chest.” 

“T did, Grandfather,” David said in a 
small voice. 

The three young Hendersons swung 
about as if a single string had pulled 
them, and stared at him. 

“But you've never been in the tool 
house,” Les protested. 

David nodded unhappily. “You told 
me about your uncle’s sea chest that day 
when I climbed the fence. I made up my 
mind then that I was going to work some 
way for us to know each other. Grand- 
father has a whale of a collection of books 
on pirates, and there was one awfully old 
one that was coming apart anyhow—”’ He 
stopped, but as nobody spoke, he went 
on again. 

“The map idea seemed a honey. I took 
out the blank page in the back—it was 
half torn off already, and it looked like 
real old parchment. I used it to copy the 
map from another book—changing the di- 
rections so they would mean this tree 
here. I—I guess I forgot about the ink. 
Then I climbed over the fence and put it 
in the chest after everyone was asleep. 
Nothing was locked, so it was quite easy. 
The coins were from a collection my dad 
gave me before he died. They’re mine.” 
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His grandfather said politely, “I fail 
to see the purpose of the hoax.”’ 

Jodie caught at his sleeve, her fear of 
him forgotten. “Oh, don’t you see? We're 
three, and David’s only one, so he just 
had to work something.” 

The Colonel was silent so long she be- 
gan to shiver inside, but when he spoke 
he only sounded honestly puzzled. “You 
mean my grandson is lonely?”’ 

“Of course he’s lonely,” Jodie said. 
“Wouldn't you be?” 

They looked at each other steadily, the 
tall, gray-headed Colonel and the small, 
copper-haired girl. Then the man said 
something totally unexpected. 

‘“There really were pirates around 
these parts once. They used to beach their 
ships along the coast, and come up these 
creeks for fresh water. I have always 


thought they hid their loot somewhere 
up here.” 

‘Then you do understand,” Jodie said. 
‘“That’s why you collected pirate books, 
Colonel, isn’t it? I'll bet you did some ex- 
ploring yourself, once.” 

“So I did,” the Colonel agreed, with a 
grin. “Quite a lot of it.” 

‘Then you can show us where to hunt! 
You'll come and dig with us, won't you?” 
she begged. “Even if we never find any- 
thing, part of the fun’s in hunting.” 

Gravely the Colonel took a large and 
immaculate handkerchief out of his 
pocket, unfolded it, and handed it to 
Jodie. 

“Will you be kind enough to carry this 
to your grandfather?” he asked. “Say Col- 
onel Arthur suggests a truce for the dura- 
tion of your stay in Georgia.” 
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| JOKES 
by George 
You'd be surprised how many jokes An old lady took her first airplane ride 

George gets that have a name but no ad- on.a hot afternoon. After a while she 

dress or an address but no name, and pointed to the propeller and said to the 

sometimes nothing at all. George wants pilot, “All right, young man, you can 

to send you those joke books when we turn off the fan. I feel much cooler now.” 

print your jokes, so be sure to tell him Bonnie Boot 

who you are and where you live. George 

lives in Box 350, Poughkeepsie, New “We're going to have a preacher for 

York. Thanksgiving.” 

. oe “You are? We're going to have turkey.” 

Circus MANAGER: You're : ; 

Eleanor Agee (Where do you live, 
pretty small to be a wild- Eleanor?) 
animal trainer. 

ApPLicANT: That's the “There’s a train at 4:04,” said Miss Jenny. 
secret of my success; “Four tickets I'll take. Have you any?” 
they're waiting unul I get Said the man at the door, 
bigger! “Not four for 4:04, 

Janice Fletcher For four for 4:04 is too many.” 
t — ~) 
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Prove It Yourself 














By ROSE WYLER 


How Sap RISEs IN PLANTS 

When people draw water from a well 
or raise it from a lower to a higher level, 
they need a pump or other device. When 
trees and other plants draw up water from 
the soil, they do it through their roots 
without the aid of machinery. 

Ground water has chemicals dissolved 
in it which plants need as food material. 
This liquid passes through tiny pores in 
the skin covering the plant roots. It mixes 
with substances stored within the roots 
and forms sap. 

You can make an artificial root with a 
piece of cellophane, the kind used in 
wrapping frozen foods. This cellophane 
will work like the skin on the outside of 
a real root. 

Fill a glass or jar with water and cover 
the mouth with cellophane. Use a rub- 
ber band to hold the cellophane firmly 
so that the water will not leak out. Set 
this artificial root in a bowl so that the 
cellophane does not touch bottom. Partly 
fill the bowl with water colored by Easter 
egg dye, food coloring, or ink. After about 
five hours, the water in the “root” will be 
colored because the invisible particles 
that make up the colored solution push 
against the cellophane and force their 
way through it. Ground water enters real 
roots in the same way. 

From the roots, liquids rise through 
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Illustrated by F. J. JUPO 


sap tubes running up the tree trunk or 
plant stem into the branches, then the 
leaves. In trees, the sap tubes are in the 
woody portions beneath the bark. 

In many plants, the sap tubes are not 
protected by bark and you can see how 
colored liquids rise through them. Set a 
celery stalk in colored water, and after 
several hours the sap tubes and leaf veins 
will be colored. Split a celery stalk part 
way and put one end in water of one 
color, and the other end in water of 
another color. If you do this with a white 
flower, say a carnation, you will get a two- 
colored flower. 

When sap reaches the leaves, the food 
material in it is used and left-over water 
is given off 


Fasten a cellophane bag 
cr of leaves on a tree or 
plant. After the sun shines on the leaves 
a few hours, the bag will be lined with 
moisture from the leaves. In one day, a 
large tree gives off as much as fifty barrels 
of water, all coming up from the roots. 
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“THE FAVORITE GAME IN COLOMBIA IS TEJO 


Every day is fiesta day in some little village in 
Latin America. Fiestas are holidays, sometimes in 
honor of a saint or national hero. 

Carnival comes just before the Lenten season. It 
is the gayest fiesta of all. and the children shout 






BRAZILIAN BOYS PLAY PETECA 


juguemos, which means /et’s play! 
MEXICAN Hat Dance: The dancers twirl round 
and round a sombrero that lies on the floor. They | 


never let their feet touch the hat. 

PeTeca: A leather cone is filled with sand. Feath- 
ers are used to keep the cone in balance. A boy tosses 
the cone into the air by striking it upward with the 
palm of his hand. Everybody scrambles to be the 
first to hit the cone while it is still in mid-air. 

Tejo: The player throws a biscuit-shaped piece 
of lead at an iron ring which has a small amount of 
gunpowder in its center. The player aims at this cen- 
ter, and when he hears a popping sound he knows 
that the disc has hit the target. 





EVERYONE PLAYS PINATA 





>, J. JUPO 
| by the Author 

























CAT'S-CRADLE IN BOLIVIA 





FUN AT THE CARNIVAL 


PrnaTA: A jar in the shape of a bird or animal is 
filled with toys and candies. It is then suspended 
from the ceiling by a pulley. A blind-folded player 
tries to hit the gift-filled jar with a stick. As he THE ROOSTER GAME 
swings, the jar is moved up and down on the pulley. 

When someone finally breaks the jar, a shower of 


gifts tumble to the floor. And what a clamor as all J 
the players scramble for the goodies. 
RoosTER ConTESsT: Two of a circle of players PLAYING CHIVAS 


have colored patches pinned to their backs. The two 
contestants stand face to face. By turning this way 
and that, each contestant tries to discover the color 
of the other’s patch without letting the opponent see 
his. 

Cuivas: A small hole is dug in the ground or a P 
bowl is placed on the floor. The children stand on a . 
line from which they toss beans toward the hole. 
Every bean landing in the hole scores one point. The 
highest scorer wins. 
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By Ivy Sastwick 


Spring _' 


Elachrated by Fedirrea Pelleme in 


Red Robin 


Red Robin rose early! 

He shook up his pillow, 
Then hung out his sheets 

On a branch of green willow. 
Then off he flew calling 
Again and again: 

“Hey Jennie! Hi Jennie! 

Get up, Jenny Wren!” 


OSvery Aprit 


A rainbow in April, 

A cuckoo’s call, 

The fragrance of field grass 
And clover and all, 

The rising of sun 

And the falling of rain... 

I sing my prayer: “Thank you 
For April again!” 








~ 








The () locking Bird 


The Mocking Bird sat mocking 
In the White Magnolia Tree— 

The Robin thought it shocking, 
And the Wren said, “I agree!” 

The Cardinal cried, ‘“’Pon my word, 

He ought to be suppressed!” 

But the Mocking Bird, the Mocking Bird, 
He just mocked all the rest! 
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THE INJUN SIGN 


By PAUL NORTON 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


PART ONE 
ED BRANDON struck up a conver- 
sation with a logger as the rickety 
train clanked and wheezed its way from 
the Junction toward the virgin timber 
country. 

“It’s a common enough saying in the 
West,” Charlie Grant said, a grin on his 
leathery face. “Don’t let ’em get the ‘In- 
jun sign’ on you, and you'll be okay, even 
if you are an Eastern kid.” 

“I don’t get it,” Red said. 

“Injun sign? It’s simple,’ Charlie ex- 
plained. “If anyone can whip you so you 
stay whipped, he’s got the Injun sign on 
you. If you can outsmart him, you've got 
the Injun sign on him. The other fellow 
may whip you, but if you don’t stay 
whipped, he doesn’t have the Injun sign 
on you. See?”’ 

‘“T can take care of myself,’”’ Red com- 
mented briefly. 

‘“Maybe,”’ Charlie agreed. “But this is 
a man’s world, out here in the Oregon 
timber country. You can’t tuck tai! and 
run from anyone or anything. If you do, 
you're sunk completely. Fight back and 
stand up for what you think’s right.” 

“Thanks,” Red said. He straightened 
his shoulders and ran a hand through his 
unruly red hair. “I don’t plan to let any 
Indian use me for a billboard.” 

Charlie studied Red for a moment. 
“You're Tex Brandon’s boy, you say?” 

“Yes, he’s my father.” 

“And you've never been out to your 
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dad’s Saddle Mountain camps before?’ 

“No,” Red admitted. 

One of Charlie’s eyebrows lifted. “Why 
not? You look thirteen, maybe fourteen 
to me, though you're a bit on the skinny 
side. Plenty old enough to make your- 
self useful around a camp.”’ 

Red didn’t answer. That had been a 
sore point for the last two summers. Un- 
til this year, his father had always re- 
fused Red’s request to let him spend his 
summer vacations at the camp. 

“Saddle Mountain’s no boys’ camp,” 
he said shortly. “It’s a place where men 
work. I’m sorry, son. ‘The summers are 
too busy in camp for me to look after you. 
And you're too quick to act without 
thinking. You'd get yourself into trouble 
for sure.” 

Red had argued that he didn’t need 
anyone to. look after him, but he had 
never been able to convince his father. 
This spring, when the subject came up 
again, he’d had no better luck until he 
had happened to say, ‘‘Dad, it’s almost as 
though you’re ashamed of me. What 
about the boys you hire for whistle 
punks? Are they super-boys, or what?”’ 
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His father’s jaws had clamped together 
and his eyes had stared brightly at Red. 
So his words took Red by surprise. “All 
right, Red. This summer you're coming 
out. And just to keep the record 
straight, I’m not ashamed of you. But re- 
member, there are no special favors in 
my camps. Not for anyone. Not even for 
the boss’s son. Understand?”’ 

Red had nodded. “I'll be strictly on 
my own,” he agreed. Now, thinking back 
on his father’s words and Charlie Grant’s 
warning about the Injun sign, Red de- 
termined to take care of himself. 

At that moment the conductor came 
along the aisle, bawling, ‘Spruce Point! 
Spruce Point! End o’ the line, folks!” 

Red Brandon tugged his two bags 
down from the overhead rack. They were 
heavy and bulging with his most prized 
possessions—a new, all-steel, telescoping 
fishing rod and his archery outfit. 

He was puffing when he thumped the 
two bags down on the station’s wooden 
platform and glanced around curiously. 
It was a small town. The dusty streets 
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were lined with frame buildings topped 
by false fronts. 

The red-headed youngster looked 
eagerly for tail, broad-shouldered Tex 
Brandon. His father was nowhere among 
the little crowd that had come down to 
meet the train, but his eyes met those of 
a stocky, freckle-faced boy who was lean- 
ing in the depot doorway. 

Red frowned, thinking. Maybe this 
was the beginning of being ‘on his own.” 
Maybe his dad wanted him to figure out 
for himself how to get to the camp, 
eighteen miles up the mountain. 

A moment later the boy with freckles 
came strolling toward him. Red judged 
him to be about fifteen, but he was 
dressed like the loggers in stagged-off 
overalls, blue shirt, and spiked shoes. 

“I’m Mike O'Day,” he said, looking 
Red up and down. “Your dad sent me 
down to meet you.” 

‘They shook hands, grinning. 

‘“T’'ve heard of you,”’ Red said. “Your 
mother’s our cook, isn’t she?” 

The grin vanished from Mike’s face. 
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There was a flicker of something in his 
blue eyes that Red couldn’t read. 

“She runs the camp cookshack,” he 
said shortly. 

The smile slipped a little on Red’s face, 
too. Mike’s tone of voice hadn't been ex- 
actly friendly. 

“We'll miss the log train if we don’t 
highball it,’’ Mike said, grabbing the two 
heavy bags and lifting them as though 
they were feather pillows. 

“Tl carry one,” Red offered. 

Mike swung off at a fast pace down the 
tracks. ‘“No, thanks. It’s easier carrying 
both of ’em.”’ 

Red remembered how he'd been puff- 
ing when he put the bags down on the 
platform. Of course Mike O’Day had 
noticed that. Red thought of what Char- 
lie Grant had said, and wondered if this 
boy was trying to put the Injun sign on 
him, showing off how much stronger he 
was. 

Before he could do anything about it, 


they were hurrying alongside a string of 


empty flat cars, toward the engine. When 
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they reached the locomotive cab, Mike 
swung the suitcases up 
climbed after them. 

Red stopped to look at the engine. It 
was shorter and fatter than any he had 
seen before. 

A man in coveralls, with a long-nosed 
oil can in his hands, came around the 
front of the locomotive. He grinned at 
Red. “Think she’ll pass inspection, 
young man?” | 


inside and 


“It’s a funny-looking locomotive,” 
Red remarked. 

The fireman grinned more broadly. 
“Yep, old Betsy isn’t much for looks. But 
she’s a better mountain climber than a 
Rocky Mountain goat. Never saw one 
like her before, eh?”’ 

Red shook his head. 

‘“She’s a saddle-tanker. See, instead of 
a water tank on a tender behind, this ‘jine 
has the tank fitted in an upside down 
‘U’ over the boiler. That puts more 
weight on the drive wheels and gives 
more traction to snake the flats back up 
the mountain to the head-end.” 











At that instant, without warning, the 
whistle shrieked. Red jumped about a 
foot in surprise. He glanced at the cab. 
Mike was leaning out of the window, his 
hand still on the whistle cord. 

Red felt a wave of anger. Who did that 
O'Day kid think he was, going around 
pulling locomotive whistles and scaring 
guys half to death? 

Angrily he climbed aboard and sat 
down on the large wooden tool box in the 
rear of the cab, where he’d be out of the 
way. He glared at Mike who had taken 
the fireman’s seat by the window and be- 
gun kidding with the engineer. 

“Can you make this ol’ teapot roll? 
We're raring to reach Nosebag Junction, 
Casey Jones!” 

The engineer glanced at Mike and 
winked over his shoulder at Red. 

“Unhobble your hungry horsepower, 
Hairbreadth Harry,” he called. “We've 
never starved a man between here and 
camp yet!” 

The fireman was busy twisting valves 
and watching gauges on the end of the 
boiler that stuck out into the -cab. The 
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engineer clanked down the brake bar, 
opened the sand cock, and began playing 
the throttle open as carefully as though 
he were juggling a cracked egg. The 
engine snorted and the silver drivers be- 
gan to grind over the rails. 

Soon they were climbing through a 
narrow cut in the foothills, rounding 
horseshoe switchbacks. ‘The string of flat 
cars looked like a writhing snake, with a 
head that breathed blue smoke. 

Red glanced off to the right, where a 
rushing river looked like white lace in 
the rocky gorge. He’d often heard his 
father comment about the trout fishing 
in that river, the Coquille. 

“The fightingest fish that ever flipped 
a fin live there!” he’d said. ““A man 
knows he’s done a day’s work when he’s 
landed a few of those whoppers.’’ 

Reluctantly he pulled his gaze away 
from the river and looked ahead. He 
could see the thickly massed virgin for- 
est. It looked like land where no man had 
ever set foot. 

Nearly an hour later they reached the 
camp, with its dozens of little box-like 
bunkhouses, toolsheds and a long, nar- 
row cookhouse. Every building was 
painted a neat battleship gray. 

Mike led the way down the bunkhouse 
row. He stopped at one and set the bags 
inside the door. ““Your dad said you'd 
bunk here,” he said. 

Red looked around the one-room 
cabin. Six cots lined the walls. Nails 
driven above the bunks were festooned 
with soiled shirts, jackets and overalls. A 
pot-bellied stove, a table in the center of 
the room, and a chair beside each bunk 
completed the furnishings. 

‘This is about as private as camping 
on first base in the big leagues,’’ he re- 
marked to Mike. 
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Mike gave a peculiar grunt. It was un- 
like any grunt Red had ever heard come 
from a boy. In fact, it didn’t sound like a 
boy at all. He glanced over his shoulder— 
and froze, staring. 

A brown bear had its front paws inside 
the door. It was scratching its side on the 
door jamb, and woofing grunts came from 
its half-open mouth. 

Red started to yell for help, but just 
in time he remembered Charlie Grant’s 
advice! “Don’t run from anything or 
anyone. Don’t let them get the Injun sign 
on you and you'll do all right.” 

At that moment a clattering racket 
started somewhere outside. Red listened 
to it, warily eyeing the scratching bear. It 
sounded like someone beating on an anvil 
with a fast rhythm. 

The bear stopped scratching himself. 
His stubby ears came to attention, and he 
turned and loped off up the tracks. 

Red followed him outside. Then he 
saw that it was the cookshack triangle 
that was ringing. Men were piling. into 
the long building from every direction. 
No one paid any attention to the bear as 
he loped along through the crowd and 
disappeared in the cookshack door. Evi- 
dently the bear was one of the camp pets 
his father had mentioned. 

Red drew a deep breath and headed 
for the cookshack. Long tables, like those 
in picnic parks, filled the dining room. 
Red chose a place and sat down. 

A moment later, the largest woman 
he’d ever seen came toward him, the 
smile on her face as broad as the moon. 
“Sure, and it’s Tex’s boy!” she boomed 
in a voice that shook the walls. 

Red smiled. “You must be Mrs. 
O'Day,” he said. “Dad told me about 
you.” 

“It’s ‘Big Mary’ you should be calling 
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me, lad,” she replied, beaming. “And 
I’m hoping it was good you heard of Big 
Mary and her cooking.” 

“Can you really pick up a hundred- 
pound sack of potatoes in each hand?” 
Red asked. 

Big Mary’s blue eyes twinkled. “I 
wouldn’t be having myself too much im- 
pressed by brute strength, lad. ‘There's 
finer skills, like making flapjacks!”’ 

Big Tex Brandon came swinging in 
through the door and clumped the full 
length of the room, nodding and speak- 
ing-to the men as he came toward Red. 

He clapped his son on the shoulder. 
‘Think we'll ever make a logger out of 
this young fellow?” he asked Big Mary. 

“First class, Tex Brandon, and don’t 
you be a-doubting it—once we get some 
solid meat on his bones!” 

‘“Where’s Mike?” ‘Tex asked. 

Big Mary grinned. “Giving Miss 
Brown a bath. She’s got fleas again. I told 
her she couldn't have a bite of supper ’til 
Mike did something about it.” 

Tex. Brandon laughed uproariously. 
Red was so startled he didn’t know what 
to think. Saddle Mountain Camp was full 
of surprises. Then suddenly, he knew 
who Miss Brown was, and he laughed. 


























Red’s bow was a puny thing compared to the one Mike was holding. 


She was the bear that had been scratching 
herself in his bunkhouse doorway! 

After supper Tex Brandon suggested 
that Red doa little camp exploring on his 
own. “I’ve got to spend the evening with 
the ink-slinger, going over some figures,” 
he explained. 

Red wandered around the camp for 
awhile, investigating the saw-filing shed 
and the tool shacks. Then, as darkness 
fell, he returned to his bunkhouse. 
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The other men lounged around or 
their bunks, playing cards, reading, talk 
ing or resting. Red lay down on his own 
cot and listened to the talk. The men 
paid little attention to him, and after a 
bit he turned tn. It was a man’s camp, all 
right, but he liked it. 

The sun was shining brightly when 
Red awoke. He lay for a moment, listen- 
ing. Somewhere behind the bunkhouse 
he could hear the twang of a released bow- 
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string and a second later, the thud of an 
arrow striking its target. 

He rolled off the bunk, looking 
around. He was alone. He looked out 
through the dusty, cobweb-curtained 
window. There he saw Mike taking aim 
at a target about fifty yards away. He 
made a bet with himself that the arrow 
would completely miss the target at that 
distance. He was pretty fair at archery 
himself, but a shot like that... 

Mike released the arrow from the taut 
bow. The shaft zipped through the air 
and whacked home in the bullseye. 

Red blinked. That was a mighty good 
shot—or a lucky one. 

As he watched, a dark-skinned man, 
the one who rang the cookshack triangle, 
stepped into view. He began showing 
Mike how to hold the bow right. 

Red scrambled into his overalls, shirt 
and shoes. A moment later he trotted 
around behind the bunkhouse. Mike 
was getting ready for another shot. When 
he saw Red, he lowered the bow. 

The dark-skinned man was hobbling 
toward the target. 

‘““Who’s that?” Red asked. 

“His name’s Joe Left Hand.” 

“Is he an Indian?” 

Mike nodded. “‘An Umatilla.” 

Then Red looked at the bow closely. 
It was almost as tall as Mike, a gracefully- 
shaped piece of reddish wood. It had a 
business-like cut to it, and its high polish 
gleamed in the sunlight. 

In his mind Red compared this bow to 
the one he had packed in his suitcase—a 
short, puny thing in comparison. 

“Mind if I feel it?’’ Red asked. 

He ran his hands over the smooth, 
close-grained wood. It was perfectly bal- 
anced, and when he pulled the bow- 


string, it felt like a live thing quivering 
under his hands. No wonder Mike had 
been able to make such a wonderful shot. 

‘Want to sell it?” he asked Mike. 

Mike shook his head. 

“Tll swap you my new archery outfit 
and throw in my fishing tackle. It’s new. 
Cost twenty bucks.”’ 

Mike stood there, shaking his head. “I 
couldn’t sell or trade it,’’ he explained 
quietly. ‘Joe made it for me.” 

Joe Left Hand came hobbling back, 
carrying a handful of arrows. 

‘““That’s a neat bow of Mike’s,”’ Red 
said eagerly. “I’ll pay you to make one 
just like it.”’ 

Old Joe pulled a smoke-blackened 
pipe from his jacket pocket, stuffed it 
with tobacco, and lit it. “Joe is happy,” 
he said. “You look at what he has made 
with his heart and hands and find it 
good.” He nodded gravely. “Some day, 
when Joe’s heart sings, another bow like 
his fathers made will shape from a yew. 
We will wait—and see.” 

“IT know,” Red replied. “You made 
this bow and gave it to Mike for nothing. 
But I’m making you a deal. You make 
me one and I'll pay you. I’d like to have 
it as soon as possible.” 

Joe Left Hand grunted. “Joe’s hands 
are willing, but his heart is cold.” 

Red knew when he was getting the 
run-around. His temples pounded. Mike 
must have told Joe he didn’t like the 
boss’s son. If that was his way of trying to 
put the Injun sign on him, he—well, he 
wouldn't stand for it! 

“Why don’t you lay off?’ Mike said 
roughly. “He can’t be bought.” 

Red’s hands balled up into fists. “Has 
your nose ever been punched out of 
other people’s business?’’ he shouted. 


(This is Part One of a three-part story to be continued next month.) 
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CHARADE 
My first is at home in the sheepfold, 
Guarding the lambkin from harm. 
My second, a joint that is useful, 
It isn’t a part of the arm; 
My third is delicious in summer, 
And tastes fairly good from a can; 
My whole is a curious creature 
Which never was seen by a man. 


WHERE AM I? 

This is a variation of the game Who Am I, 
but instead of taking the name of a person, the 
player who is it takes the name of a city. It 
should be a real city, not a tiny place of which 
no one else has ever heard. The player begins 
by giving the first letter of the name, as “I am 
in a city beginning with an L.” 

The next player asks, “Are you in Amer- 
ica?” 

Instead of simply answering no, the one who 
is #t must reply, “No, I am not in Los Angeles,” 
or mentions some other city beginning with 
L. 

The second player might ask, “Are you in 
South America?” and get the answer, “No, I 
am not in Lima.” 

Then someone might say, “Are you in Eu- 
rope?” and be told, “Yes, but I’m not in Len- 
ingrad.” That yes has narrowed the field some- 
what. “Are you in England?” “Yes, but I’m 
not in London.” If the one who is it knows 
enough English cities beginning with L, he 
may be able to hold the others off until they 
have used up all the twenty questions that 
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they are allowed. Otherwise, he will have to 
admit he is in Liverpool, and someone else 
takes his place. 

The questioners must always have some city 
in mind when they ask their questions, but it 
does not have to name that particular city in 
reply. However, if it cannot think of any city 
beginning with that letter in the location men- 
tioned, the other players are allowed two extra 
questions. 


WORD SQUARES 






































1. a. 3. 4. 5. 
2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
1. Be upright 
2. A wild beast 


To think alike 
. Requires 


. A gown 
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1. A banner 

2. Behindhand 
3. Tiny particle 
4. Jewels 


THE AN PUZZLE 
Fill in the blanks with letters that will make 
the words described in the corresponding 
places below. 
AN ——-— (1) -——AN 
— AN —-— (2) —-—AN— 
——AN — (3) -AN--—- 
——-—AN (4) AN-—--— 
——AN— (5) —-AN--— 
— AN —— (6) —-—AN— 
AN ——-— (7) -——AN 


Heavenly being 3, Sound of pain 


Rhythmic steps 2. Long-legged bird 
Mischievous trick 5. Parts of a window 
Mohammedan book 4. An emotion 
A punishment 5. Cattle farm 
Minister’s house 6. Splendid 
Joint in leg Fi Type of car 


BOATING REBUS 
Each of the pictures below represents something connected with a boat. 
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FISH IN HIDING 


In the lines below, the names of a dozen 
kinds of fish are concealed. See if you can find 
them. 

What a day! In the morning I found we had 
dock weeds in the garden. Then I went to 
town and Jessie asked me to take her ring to 
the jeweler’s. It has a little gold skate on it that 
was bent. On the way I had to drop Ike who 


was losing the sole from his shoe. Fortunately I 
was able to get the car parked in a convenient 
spot. After that I had to go to church where 
they were trying out a new bass for the choir, 
and I noticed that someone had put the wrong 
psalm on the board. Outside there was quite a 
clamor and the air was blue with smoke, so I 
called Ray and hurried home. 
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THE LUCK OF ~ ..7 = 
BLOSSOM O’TOOLE 


By YOLANDE POWELL =: 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 











PART TWO 


Blossom O'Toole was selling news- 
papers on a cold Dublin street when she 
met Mrs. Peters, a wealthy Canadian 
woman traveling in Ireland with her hus- 
band. Mrs. Peters impulsively decided to 
invite Blossom to be her companion on 
a trip around the world. The O’Tooles 
were grateful but said Blossom should 
visit the Peters first for one trial week. 


a 


fm + ow? 
tee 
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HAT noon they had dinner in their 
"Trcom in front of the fire, and Mt. 
Peters was very kind to Blossom, as 
though he were trying to make up for 
being so cross at first. 

When dinner was over, Mrs. Peters 
said, “Hugh, I think it would be nice if 
we traveled around the country before 
we leave. Just being in Dublin isn’t see- 
ing Ireland after all, is it?” 

“It’s the only way of seeing it in com- 
fort,’ replied Mr. Peters. “ Besides, there's 
no place in Ireland to see except Dublin, 
is there, Blossom?”’ 

“Begging your pardon and there is, 
sir,’ said Blossom eagerly. “There's 
Blarney Castle, and whoso kisses the stone 
will never lack for words, and the Killar- 
ney Lakes, the like of which have never 
been seen anywhere else by the eye of 
man, and Londonderry, the sight of 
which will blind you .. .’” Her eyes were 
shining with the fire of the born story- 
teller. 

Mr. Peters chuckled, and Mrs. Peters 
gasped when he said, “Agnes, we must 
get Blossom to map us out a tour of Ire- 
land. And perhaps she will be good 
enough to come along with us and make 
sure we don’t miss any of the sights— 
‘never seen anywhere else by the eye of 
man, eh, Blossom?” 

Blossom responded very seriously, 
“Sure and I'd be glad to, Mr. Peters, 
though I'll warn you it’s best to drive a 
hard bargain with your jarvey before you 
even start. For they can be vicious if you 
leave it till the end. I know, for me Ter- 
rible Uncle Mike is one, and when a rich 
American wants driving any place he 
takes horrible advantage of his poor inno- 
cence and charges triple the ordinary 
price.” 

Mr. Peters nodded and said, ‘Since 
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you specially recommend the Blarney 
Stone, Blossom, we'd better start our trav- 
els by having a look at it. We can get the 
early morning train for Cork and then 
take a car to Blarney Castle. ‘That is,’’ and 
his eyes twinkled, “if you can find us an 
honest jarvey.” 

For once Blossom’s tongue failed. But 
her eyes didn’t. And looking at her radi- 
ant face, Mr. Peters began to think that 
Blossom might be an uncommonly 
pleasant companion, not only for his wife, 
but for himself. Seeing Ireland with 
Blossom should be a rare treat. 

Blossom could hardly believe she was 
actually going to kiss the Blarney Stone. 
But next morning the three of them were 
on the train for Cork, and Mr. Peters was 
cheerier than Blossom had thought he 
could be. 

“You're Irish, Blossom,” said Mr. Pe- 
ters. “You should be able to tell us how 
the stone got its amazing magic. Do you 
know the story?” 

Indeed she did, for who was a greater 
story-teller in all Ireland than Patrick 
Flannigan O'Toole himself? It was one 
of her favorites, and her cheeks flushed 
with excitement as she told them how the 
owner of Blarney Castle had once done a 
kind thing for an old witch. And to re- 
ward him, for a witch never forgets a kind 
thing, she gave him eloquence. All he 
had to do to become eloquent was kiss a 
special stone in the castle—and that was 
the Blarney Stone. 

‘And does this gift go to anyone who 
kisses the stone now?” asked Mr. Peters. 

‘Sure and it does,”’ Blossom said. 

When they reached Cork, Blossom had 
a great surprise. For who should be sitting 
in a car by the station but her Terrible 
Uncle Mike. She pointed him out to Mr. 
Peters. 
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“After the warning you gave us last 
night, do you think it’s safe to ask him if 
he'll drive us out to Blarney Castle?” 
teased Mr. Peters. 

Blossom smiled uncertainly, for she 
didn’t want Mr. Peters to be put out. 

“Sure and if it isn’t herself—my favor- 
ite niece—and what would you be doing 
in Cork?” exclaimed Terrible Uncle 
Mike when he caught sight of her. 

Blossom explained as well as she could 
about Mr. and Mrs. Peters, and please, 
would Terrible Uncle Mike drive them 
out to Blarney Castle and not charge too 
much? 

“Sure and for the friends of Blossom 
O’ Toole there'll be no charge,’’ replied 
Terrible Uncle Mike grandly. “And 
since O’Casey, the guide at Blarney, is a 
friend of mine, he'll maybe let me be 
showing you the place myself.” 

It took only half an hour to reach 
Blarney Castle, and with Terrible Uncle 
Mike’s stories and jokes it seemed like no 
time at all. 

They left the car at the gate, and after a 
word with Mr. O’Casey, Terrible Uncle 
Mike took them to the tower where the 
Blarney Stone was, and they started to 
climb the Witch's Staircase. 

Mr. Peters looked up at the tower in 
amazement. “Does everybody kiss the 
stone who comes here?” he asked. 

“Sure and that’s what they come for,” 
replied Terrible Uncle Mike. 

“Do they really kiss it, or just say they 
do?” persisted Mr. Peters. “It looks very 
difficult.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, sir, it is 
hard to get at, and since you ask so par- 
ticularly, O’Casey says no more than ten 
since he’s been here have done it, and 
that’s some eight years ago.” 

Mr. Peters looked for Blossom. She had 
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been so confident about kissing the Blar- 
ney Stone. He wondered whether she had 
the stuff in her to go through with it now. 
But she and Mrs. Peters were already 
climbing the Witch’s Staircase. He and 
Uncle Mike followed. 

When they reached the top, he said 
casually, “It’s just an Irish myth about 
the Blarney Stone, Blossom. Hardly any- 
one ever kisses it, apparently.”’ 

“Is it the truth?” asked Blossom, look- 
ing at Terrible Uncle Mike. He nodded. 
‘Then there must be a lot of liars in Ire- 
land,’’ said Blossom slowly. 

“It’s true and there are,” replied ‘Ter- 
rible Uncle Mike with a chuckle. 

‘Show me where they have the stone; 
and is it really a hard thing to get at?’”’ she 
asked him. 

"Tis enough to set the heart cross- 
wise in you,” said Terrible Uncle Mike. 
“For it’s through that slit in the wall and 
above it on the outside, with nothing but 
two iron bars to hang onto, and someone 
to hold your feet inside.” 

“You can hold my feet,’ Blossom said. 
And before they knew what she was 
about, she hoisted herself into the slit in 
the wall and pushed herself out on her 
back toward the stone. 

She was too quick for Uncle Mike, and 
as one push sent her out farther than she 
had intended, her head went over the 
edge, and her.legs waved in the air. Mr. 
Peters rushed forward and caught them. 
He started to pull her in, but Blossom 
shouted, “I haven’t kissed it yet!’’ Grasp- 
ing the two iron bars, she pulled herself 
out over the dizzy height and planted not 
one, but four kisses on the Blarney Stone. 

When Mr. Peters drew her back to 
safety, her face was white, but her jaw 
firmly set. ‘‘I gave it four kisses,”’ she said. 
“One for me Da who has always wanted 
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to kiss the stone, but now I see it wouldn’t 
be right for him to try it, and one for 
each of you, so you've no need of doing it 
either.”’ 

‘‘Now isn’t she the plucky one?” said 
Terrible Uncle Mike admiringly. 

Mr. Peters blew his nose loudly, for a 
handkerchief is a useful thing to have 
when the heart is touched. 

Mr. O’Casey was waiting for them at 
the gate. When he heard of Blossom’s 
feat, he took her by the hand. 

“Come with me,” he said. “I’ve some- 
thing else you’d maybe be interested in.”’ 
He smiled at her. “And not so hard to get 
at—nor to kiss either.”’ 

Beside the gate was a lodge, and Mr. 
O’Casey led the Peters and Blossom and 
Terrible Uncle Mike into a garden be- 
hind it. There, lying in the sunshine in 
an old basket, were five small puppies. 
Four of them were fast asleep, but the 
fifth, who knew a good thing when he 
saw it, cocked his head on one side and 
looked straight at Blossom, asking very 
plainly if she could resist picking him up. 
She couldn’t, and it was obvious he knew 
all about the kissing of the Blarney Stone, 
for he gave her at least four kisses, and 
offered more. 

“Sure and it’s a case of love at first 
sight,’’ said Mr. O’Casey, “and I'd not 
think of parting you. So he'll be yours, 
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miss, to remember the Blarney Stone by.”’ 

Blossom looked up at Mrs. Peters. Her 
eyes were twice as big as usual. Always she 
had wanted a puppy more than anything 
else. But surely they'd not be letting her 
take it. 

It was Mr. Peters who spoke first. 
“You will break his heart if you leave him 
behind, Blossom. So we had better take 
him with us.” 

Blossom couldn't 
say a word. But as she 
looked up at Mr. Pe- 
ters, two big tears 
started out of her 
eyes, and it was a com- 
fort to have some- 
thing soft and furry 
to wipe them with. 

“What sort of dog 
do you suppose he 
is?’’” asked Mrs. Pe- 
ters, at the station. 

“A little bit of 
everything, I expect,” 
grunted Mr. Peters. 
‘He'll probably grow 
up to look like noth- 
ing on earth.” 

“If he’s going to 
look like nothing on earth, she could call 
him Zero,” Mrs. Peters suggested, strok- 
ing the pup’s ear. 

And Zero he was called. 

It was late when they reached Dublin, 
and after some telephoning, Mr. Peters 
announced he had hired a car and driver 
to make a tour of Ireland. And in the 
same matter-of-fact way, he went on, “Of 
course you'll come, Blossom, but Zero 
better stay behind.” Zero let out a yelp, 
for Blossom, in her excitement, had 
squeezed him so hard that it hurt. 

“So Agnes, my dear,” continued Mr. 
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Peters, “you had better get in touch with 
Blossom’s parents and see if they are will- 
ing to take care of Zero while we are gone. 
I don’t think she should go to see them 
herself. It will only make her homesick.” 
So it was arranged. Blossom sat down 
and wrote her family a letter to be de- 
livered by the messenger who was called 
to deliver Zero to the O’Tooles. — 
Dear Ma and Da, 
Did you 
there are a great many 
liars in Ireland? For 


know 


only ten have kissed 
the Blarney Stone in 
eight years—eleven 
now, and maybe 
more, for I kissed it 
myself four times to- 
day. And once was for 
the Da; and he’s not 
to try himself, for tis 
harder I had 
thought, and a great 
way down to. the 


grou nd. 


than 


The guide gave me 
a fine puppy 
that I’m sending to 
you to take care of for 
a few days. Mr. Peters says he'll grow up 
to look like nothing on earth, so we're 
calling him Zero. But he’s a fine dog. 


new 


And I have new clothes—two green 
sweaters and skirts. Mrs. Peters says I 
must save Ma’s red sweater and the blue 
skirt for only grand occasions. 

Mrs. Peters was afraid Mr. Peters 
would be sending me home, for he never 
liked children before. But I kissed the 
Blarney Stone for him, and it was him- 
self that thought Zero would be fine to 
have and keep. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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"Guess you think you're pretty sly!"" 
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There's a glint in Globi's eye. 
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The vacuum cleaner ought to grab it— 





More ways than one to catch a rabbit. 

















We're off to see the rest of Ireland to- 
morrow, and I'll have grand tales to tell 
you when I come back. 

Your affectionate daughter, 
Blossom Luck O'Toole. 
P.S. Mrs. Peters has porridge for break- 
fast—but the rest is all right—and I re- 
membered about not licking the fingers. 


The days that followed were just as ex- 
citing to Blossom as her first day with Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters. They went to the Kil- 
larney Lakes and to Londonderry. Mr. 
Peters made a lot of fuss over the discom- 
forts of travel, but Blossom loved every 
minute of it, and her joy in the sights of 
Ireland and her stories of Irish people 
and places bubbled out continuously. 

It was a wonderful trip. Never, even 
in Ireland, had Blossom supposed there 
were such sights to see. And never had she 





supposed that rich people like the Peters 
could be so kind and gay. Mr. Peters was 
not nearly so grumpy as he seemed at 
first, nor Mrs. Peters so foolish. ‘They 
just hadn't had the advantage to be born 
Irish, that was all. Blossom found she was 
getting very fond of them. 

But often Blossom thought about her 
Ma and her Da, and her five sisters. Were 
they missing her as much as she was miss- 
ing them, and were they taking care of 
Zero? Surely, it was a grand thing to travel 
and see the world, but a lonesome thing, 
too, to go so far away from her own fam- 
ily. She missed her Da’s stories and jokes, 
her Ma’s fine cooking, and the talk 
around the table. 


Several times, Blossom tried to talk 


with Mrs. Peters about the thoughts that 
were bothering her, but Mrs. Peters al- 
ways put her off. 


At home they would all be around the fire, with her Da telling stories or jokes. 


‘There’s no hurry,” she said. “Let's 
wait till we get back to Dublin.” 

And now they were back. ‘There had 
been another grand dinner in the hotel 
dining room, with the waiter hovering 
about. There was chicken and ice cream, 
but Blossom thought it hardly tasted as 
good as her mother’s dumpling stew. 

But these thoughts were hard thoughts 
to say to Mrs. Peters, for she’d think Blos- 
som wasn’t enjoying herself. And that 
wouldn’t be right, either. ‘Though when 
she’d seen the newspaper laid so neatly by 
the bedroom door, it had hurt a little. 
“You great booby,” she had scolded her- 
self, “who'd have thought you’d be han- 
kering after the cold street corner and a 
handful of newspapers when you can be 
so snug and elegant inside.’’ But she did 
hanker just the same. 

It was Mr. Peters who put things right 
for her. “We're going to have a lot of 
trouble getting that dog through cus- 
toms,” he said, as though he took it for 
granted she would be going with them; 
for it evidently suited him. 

Blossom’s chin went up, for she was not 
timid—but she was not rude either. And 
Mrs. Peters looked at her and smiled. Ma 
could have made a fine friend of Mrs. 
Peters, for all their differences. “I think 
perhaps we won't have to worry about 
Zero, after all,” said Mrs. Peters, “for I 
suspect he'll be staying in Ireland with 
his mistress.” 

“It’s true,” said Blossom; and now that 
the thing was decided, she was feeling 
lonesome already for Mr. and Mrs. Pe- 
ters. “If only,” she said sadly, “if only we 
could have all the people we like best, in 
one place for always, wouldn’t it be won- 
derful?”’ 

“Wouldn’t it now?” agreed Mrs. Pe- 
ters, in Blossom’s lilting way. THE ENp 
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(Easter Day we got up early. ney 
Morning still was gray and pearly, 
Chimney smoke was not yet curly, y 


¢’ Early, early Easter Day. / 
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Out into the dawn we hurried, 
Up the hill we skipped and scurried. 
Would we see it? We were worried. 
Would we see it, Easter Day? 


on <3# 


We looked east, and just that minute 
Something round, with fire within ict, 
J Started rising, while a linnet 
/ Sang a song for Easter Day. 
Sa 








First the sun was red and flaring, 

4 Then it turned all golden-glaring, 
As we stood there staring, staring, 
Early, early Easter Day. 








THE EASTER PARTY 


By LAVADA 


It takes but a few supplies to treat yourself 
and your friends to the brightest Easter party 





you have ever had. You will need paper plates, INVITATION 





some heavy drawing paper, scissors, crayons, 
eggs, Easter egg dye, candy, paste and artificial 





grass. All these items may be bought at a five- 





and-ten cent store. 

To make invitations, cut 
out double eggs from pa- 
per. Color the two halves, 
slip invitations between 





them, and paste together. 
For place cards, color 
eggs with Easter egg dye 
and write your guests’ 
names on them. 
For a table center-piece, 





cut out Easter bunnies 
with a tab at the bottom. 
Color them and _ paste 
them into a paper plate. 
Fill the plate with eggs, It will be fun having each of your guests make his 
candy and artificial grass. own party hat. Have your guests cut out bunnies, 
chickens, or anything they wish. The cut-outs are col- 
ored and pasted to the bottom of paper plates. Use 
braces to have cut-outs stand up straight. 









































Hi, fellow penglets! Peterkin and I have had 
a super time reading your stories and poems, 
and looking at your pictures. We have big, 
bright, officially signed and sealed Penglet 
Press Life Membership Certificates for those 
whose work is printed. So send in your contri- 
bution today. Send it to The Penglet Press, 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN BAVARIA 


My name is Tommy Merritt and I’m nine 
years old. My father is a lieutenant in the 
United States Army. We are stationed in Ger- 
many. I used to live in New Jersey and go to 
public school, but now we live in a little pocket 
of Lower Bavaria, not too far from both Swiss 
and Austrian borders. 

We children whose folks are in the Ameri- 
can Occupation forces have our own school. 
We couldn’t very well go to a German school 
because we don’t speak German, even though 
we do study it every day. I have several Ger- 
man playmates—Herman and Hans—and they 
don’t speak any English. We play together 
every day after school. Only Hans and Herman 
say “shule” instead of school. I taught them 
how to ride my bike, and they are teaching me 
how to ski. 

My mother says that our little village looks 
like a sugar bowl. What she means, I think, is 
that we feel like little ants lost in a sugar bowl 
because we live in a valley and all around us 
are high, high, snow-covered mountains. They 
are Alps, my father says, Bavarian, Swiss and 
Austrian Alps. There’s snow here in the valley 
too, lots of it. It started to snow last October 
and even in May it was still snowing. So you 
see what I mean by feeling like an ant lost in a 
sugar bowl! 

Our schoolhouse doesn’t look a bit like the 
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schoolhouses we have at home. Miss Higgins, 
our teacher, says it is a “typical Bavarian 
building.” 

By this, Miss Higgins explained, she meant 
that the roof was very steep, and that there 
was a big second story porch with a heavy 
railing around it. All the buildings here look 
like that. Some have big paintings outside, 





Picture and story by Tommy Merritt 
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and many Have real fancy porch rails that are 
carved to look like lace. 

Miss Higgins is an American lady. The Army 
hired her to come all the way over here to teach 
us. Her real home is in California. 

One day Miss Higgins asked Mrs. Muller, a 
German lady who works at the school, to step 
into our room and tell us what holiday it was, 
and why it was celebrated in this part of the 
country by the Bavarian people. 

Mrs. Muller told us that it was Viehscheid 
Day. The way she said it, it sounded like “fish- 
hide.” That afternoon, she told us, there 
would be a big festival in the open square 
about a mile outside the village. 

Then she asked us if we remembered how 
in May all the farmers had taken their cows up 
into the mountains to graze? We said we all 
remembered because they had made so much 
noise. Each cow had a bell around its neck and 
each bell clanged a different clang. They went 
through the streets in the morning about 5 
a.m., and the noise woke everyone up. We re- 
membered all right. 

Well, today, Mrs. Muller said, was the day 
the Sennen, the men who take care of the cows 
all summer up in the mountains, bring them 
back down. There would be a big celebration 
just outside town, and all the villagers would 
go out to meet the returning Sennen. 

Then Miss Higgins announced that in the 
afternoon we would all attend the Viehscheid 


A GARDEN 
By Barbara J. Darrow, age 10 


I've a little flower garden 

As pretty as can be. 

In the middle of it 

Is a cherry tree. 

The tree is filled with cherries— 
And I've got a bush of berries— 
I've got roses and lilies 

And lilacs, big and small, 

That grow about my garden wall. 
So you see 

Why my garden is 

As pretty as can be. 
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Festival. Boy, was everyone excited at that! 

That afternoon we walked up to the big 
open space just outside the village. Only it 
wasn’t open any more. It was like a fair with 
decorated booths, everybody selling something 


‘and hundreds of villagers milling around. 


Pretty soon there was a clang of cowbells in 
the distanee, and the crowd quieted down. 
Then everyone started shouting as the first herd 
was seen coming down the steep path. 

It was very beautiful to see, because many of 
the cows were decorated with garlands of flow- 
ers. We asked Mrs. Muller about that and she 
explained that if a herd had had no trouble all 
summer, the Senn decorated some of the cows. 

Then one of the little girls started to cry be- 
cause she was afraid of the Senn whose. face 
was all covered with a long black beard. He 
looked just like a black-bearded Santa Claus. 
Miss Higgins told her not to be silly as he 
would probably win a prize for the Senn with 
the longest beard, as none of them shaved dur- 
ing the long summer months in the mountains. 

The herds came down after that about one 
every thirty minutes. When we left about five 
o'clock, all of the herds had arrived and the 
festival was really getting noisy. People were 
buying and selling cattle; eating Wurst, which 
is like a hot dog without a bun, and potato 
pancakes and drinking Sprudel, a sort of soda 
pop, and beer. Miss Higgins said that the 
Viehscheid Festival would go on all night. 


SAINT JOSEPH 
By Alice Wilson, age 11 
Dear Saint Joseph, good and pure, 
I place my trust in thee secure; 
Father of Jesus, my Brother, 
Husband of Mary, my mother. 


Through the window of your little shop 
You see little children run and hop. 

Little hands hold the shavings curled, 

Those little hands made the whole wide world. 


Joseph, father of Jesus and me, 
Guard me and my family tree. 
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THE BLUE-EYED PUSSY 


by Egon Matheisen (Doubleday. $2). Six-year 
olds and other cat-lovers will cherish this sim- 
ple story of a Siamese cat who searched for the 
Land of Many Mice. The story has the quality 
of a folktale. 


GINNY AND CUSTARD 
by Frances Clarke Sayers (Viking. $2). Nothing 
in New York or Nantucket had prepared Ginny 
for her new life in California. She didn’t even 
go to school at first and was very homesick. 
But you would be glad to go West if you could 


have such a year as Ginny’s. 


THE FAMILY THAT GREW AND GREW 
Baker (Whittlesey House. 
$2.25). A Pekinese puppy in a petshop window 


by Margaret J. 


was the key to adventure for old Miss Basing- 
stoke. One thing led to another, and best of 
all to the toyshop at Pennycross. This is the 
kind of story that makes life in a small English 
village seem the best life of all. 


DO IT YOURSELF 
by Bernice Wells Carlson (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. $2). This is for ten-year olds, more or less, 
who want to become experts in simple enter- 
tainment for the home or club. Here are doz- 
ens of tricks, stunts, and skits. (Paper bound 
edition, $1.35). 


LITTLE VIC 
by Doris Gates (Viking. $2.50). This is the 
story of a race horse, the grandson of a cham- 
pion, and of the little boy, Pony Rivers, who 
wanted to be Little Vic’s jockey. Some people 
sneered at Little Vic and at Pony Rivers, too, 
making it a long hard road from Kentucky to 
California. 
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THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
adapted from Longfellow by Allen Chaffee 
(Random House. $1.00). Armstrong Sperry’s 
brilliant pictures and Hiawatha’s story in this 
excellent brief form will catch and hold the 
imagination of the boy or girl under ten. Time 
enough for the full text of Longtellow’s poem 
later on. 


CAPTIVE OF THE DELAWARES 
by Evelyn Nevin (Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50). 
During pioneer times, more than one white 
child was “captivated” by the Indians. This 
is the story of Frances Slocum who learned to 
love her foster parents. An easy-reading book 
about Indian family life at the time of the 
Revolution. 


GERONIMO 
by Edgar Wyatt (Whittlesey House. $2.50). 
Geronimo was the most-feared leader of the 
most-feared Indians of the Southwest. No tribe 
was more cruel than the Apaches, no Indian 
chief more hated than Geronimo. Now you 
can read the tremendous, dramatic story of 
Geronimo’s bravery, his courage, his loyalty, 


his reasons for a war of revenge. 


SIZZLING PAN RANCH 
by Lee Wyndham (Crowell. $2.75). A light- 
hearted story of an artist’s family who buy a 
ranch on the California desert. Their experi- 
ences have the refreshing quality of a personal 


diary. 


DAVID STARR: SPACE RANGER 
by Paul French (Doubleday. $2.50). Even the 
Council of Science was puzzled by the series 
of mysterious deaths. How the mystery is solved 
by a young man on Mars is a smooth piece of 


science fiction. 
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Gay, friendly, original stories care- 
fully selected for young readers! 





Each book is bright and cheery with 
full-color pictures throughout! 


Hard, plastic-coated covers may be 
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coming all the time! 
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Hawaii, Australia, Ireland or Burma? 


The STORY PARADE express goes to all of these places and more 
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and STORY PARADE will stop by your house every month and whisk 


you off to story-land where all your travel dreams will come true. 


Take a friend along on your magical 
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